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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 
The object of this organization shall be 
to secure for women complete equality 
with men under the law and in all human 

relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 
“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 

place subject to its jurisdiction.” | 


“Congress shall have power to enforce | 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 


— Joint Resolution Number 1 
House Joint Resolution Number 1 


Introduced in the Senate March 10, 1933, 
by Senator JoHN d. TowNsEND, Delaware. 


Introduced in the House March 9, 1938, 
by REPRESENTATIVE Louris LUDLOW, Indiana. 


The Spirit of Forty-Eight 


NNOUNCEMENT of the coming celebration of an anniversary dinner 
A by the Philadelphia Branch of the Woman’s Party brings to mind 
how much has been accomplished by this Branch during the past year. 

The re-organization of the Branch was in itself a big undertaking but, 
under the dynamic leadership of Sara B. Cummings, the Chairman, the Party 
has gained strength not only in Pennsylvania but all along the Middle-Atlantic 
seaboard. From the home of Independence Hall and the Liberty Bell, the 
Spirit not of Seventy-six but of Forty-eight—when the Declaration of Senti- 


ments proclaiming all men and women to be “free and equal” was adopted 


at Seneca Falls—marches like a strong wind through ‘the land, Siti away 
the cobwebs of ignorance, prejudice and injustice. ~ | 

About a year ago, to an organizer from Maryland, who had come to speak 
at a meeting of her Branch, Mrs. Cummings laughingly remarked that Penn- 
sylvania was out to “beat Maryland.” Last week, in a letter to Dora G. Ogle, 
Business Manager of Equat Ricuts, acknowledging receipt of the Mary 
Winsor prize won by the Philadelphia Branch in the nationwide subscription 
contest for this magazine, Mrs. Cummings said her Branch would “strive again 
for leadership in this direction.” N ot, however, for the “empty distinction of 
being a mere winner, but for the purpose of setting up a wholesome com- 
petition which will redound to the wider circulation of Equat Ricuts.” 

Ultimate victory through the adoption of the Equal Rights Amendment 

depends on how quickly and thoroughly the _— of KE can be 
spread to other parts of the country. 


Is the President Behind the NRA? 


E propound the question in all sincerity. Presumably he is the 
* sponsor for the Industrial Recovery Act, but, after reading a brochure 
on “The Minimum Wage Muddle,” by Vee Terrys Perlman, well-known 
b and writer and a member of the Woman's Party, we are not so sure. 

To “eliminate unfair competitive practices” is one of the main planks © 
in the Act, and in the “President’s Re-Employment Agreement,” which was 
signed by many employers before the various industries drew up their codes, 
no discriminations as to hours and wages between men or women are to be 
found. Women workers had a right to rely on the wording of the Act and 
the Agreement as well as on the public statements of the sponsors of the Act, 
which ostensibly included the President and Secretary Frances Perkins, that 
the New Deal would be a square deal for them as well as for men. 

In law, reason and in fact, no different construction could be placed on 


these pronouncements. As far back as 1923 the Supreme Court had declared 


a minimum wage law for women and minors—passed by Congress for the 
District of Columbia —unconstitutional. Subsequently similar laws in Arizona 
and Arkansas were declared nullities. Congress, in other words, having 
been put on notice, would hardly enact a law whose enforcement might be 


} immediately called in question by the Courts. Any other assumption would 
Stultify both the legislative and judicial arms of the Government. 


How then can the President justify his action in writing to the Governors 
of thirteen States at the behest of the Governor of Massachusetts, whose 
State, Miss Perlman explains, had suffered terrific loss in industrial enterprise 
because of the enactment of a minimum wage laws for women, urging them to 
obtain like legislation? Can one. consistently stand for an equal minimum 
wage for men and women through Act of Congress and at the same time for 
unequal wages through the Acts of State legislatures? Further, is it becoming 
for the Chief Executive of the nation to try to bring influence to bear on State 
legislatures to secure the passage of laws involving a principle which the 
highest court in the land has declared untenable? And if the people begin to 
lost faith in the authority of the Supreme Court, will there be much left to 
which they can pin their faith? 

Professor Burgess, speaking of the supremacy of the judiciary over other 
branches of the government, declares this supremacy to be “the most moment- 
ous product of modern political science. Upon it,” he says, “more than 
upon anything else depends the permanent existence of republican govern- 
ment; for elective government must be a party government—majority govern- 
ment; and unless the domain of individual government is protected by an 
independent, unpolitical department, such government degenerates into party 
absolutism and then into Caesarism.” 

In the light.of what has happened in Germany, Hitler in power, the 
Reichstag virtually disbanded, German women ordered back to their homes, 
we join Miss Perlman in asking, “Is the President spoofing us on the NRA?” 
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Democratic We ge President to Prevent 


the answer received for fourteen 

years by the women who have 
been urging the passage by Congress of 
equal nationality laws for mothers and 
fathers. 

This is what a deputation of promi- 
nent Democratic women from all over the 
country, led by Marguerite Bodziak, 
Assistant City Solicitor of Wilmington, 
Delaware, and National Democratic Com- 
mitteewoman from that State, said in a 
direct appeal to President Roosevelt Mon- 
day, March 26, at a hearing at the White 
House. The purpose of the meeting was 
to persuade the Executive to prevent 
officials of his Administration from 
blocking a vote by Congress on the Equal 
Nationality Bill (H. R. 3673), which has 
the support of women’s organizations 
throughout the country. 

The deputation reminded the Presi- 
dent, among other things, that every 
measure for equality in nationality has, 
so far, been passed by a Republican Ad- 
ministration. 

Eight States and the District of Co- 
lumbia were represented in the delega- 
tion. Mrs, Bodziak, in her introductory 

We come as officials in the Demo- 
cratic Party, alarmed at the effect on 
our party if the Administration 
causes the defeat of this measure. 

Apart from the question of injustice 

to women and broken faith that will 

arise if these obstructive tactics suc- 
ceed, there is an important political 
question for the Democratie Admin- 
istration involved.” “Every measure,” 
she further declared, “for equality in 
nationality has, so far, been passed 
by a Republican Administration. 
Every obstacle that has been put in 
the way of women in their struggle 
for equality in nationality has been 
set up during the present Demo- 
cratic Administration. It is for this 
reason that we come to you as Demo- 


cratic women urging intervention by 
the President himself.” 


Evelyn Roberts of Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts, member of her Democratic. 
County Committee, agreeing with Mrs. 
Bodziak’s claim of the political impor- 
tance of this measure, declared that it 
was one in which women throughout the 
country were interested and that, there- 
fore, the action taken by the Administra- 
tion concerned every Congressman and 
Senator running for election this year. 
Mrs. Roberts said: 


“Women have W for four- 
teen years for this measure of equal 
ity. They were ready for a vote 

which would have been taken this 
week when the Democratic Adminis- 
tration telephoned and wrote the 
Rules Committee practically forbid- 


D; ELAY and more delay has been 


ding them to permit its oe to a 
vote.” 


Marguerite Konig, a Democratic can- 
didate for of Baltimore, 
land, said: 


LI believe that the Democratic 
leaders in Congress are anxious to 
keep faith with women, but they will 
be prevented from doing so if this 
attempt to block legislation is al- 
lowed to succeed and must bear the 
brunt of the responsibility. If this 
measure is not passed by this Con- 

gress owing to the constant obstruc- 
tion by Administration officials, the 
Democrats will have to bear the 
blame.” 


Adela 8 representing the Young 
Democrats of Minneapolis, declared that 
young women are even more impatient 


than older ones over such delays and de- 


nials in granting women equality and 
that they are watching this particular bill 
which may affect many of them person- 
ally with keen interest. 

Helena Hill Weed concluded the state- 
ments by pointing out the inconsistency 
of the position of the State Department: 

“We are told by officials of the 


State Department that there is a 
great principle at stake, that they are 


iim sympathy with equal nationality, 


but that nationality must be trans- 
mitted by both parents. This would 
mean that a child born of an Ameri- 
can man married to a foreign woman 
could not be an American. It is, ob- 
vious that no such law would ever be 
passed by Congress and that the de- 
partment’s alleged support of equal 
nationality, therefore, amounts to a 
denial of equality. We can only 
assume that those officials of the 
State Department who are putting 
forth suggestions claiming that they 
embody the principle of equal na- 
tionality rights are at heart not in 
sympathy with equal nationality. 
We, as Democratic women, urge your 

immediate Warn in this situ- 
ation.“ 


In the deputation were: 

Delu bare Marguerite Bodziax and 
Katherine Hawkins of Wilmington; 
Maryland — Mrs, Theodore W. Forbes, 
member of Democratic Committee, Balti- 
more; Marguerite Konig and Mrs. Ru- 
dolph Vincenti, Baltimore; Minnesota— 
Adela Godwin, Minneapolis, secretary of 
the Young Democratic League; Connecti- 
cut—Helena Hill Weed, Norwalk, Inde- 
pendent Roosevelt supporter and cam- 
paign speaker for Roosevelt; Massachu- 
setts — Evelyn Roberts, Democratic 
county chairman, Lawrence and Ella 
Fleming, Springfield, member of National 
Democratic Club; North Carolina—Mrs. 
M. P. Morer, former chairman of Demo- 
cratic Women of North Carolina and 


campaign worker for Roosevelt ; ; New 
Mewxico—Mrs. Karl Green; Ohio—Mra. 
and Miss Seaward, Cleveland, workers in 
recent Democratic campaign in Ohio; 
Pennsylvania—Sara B. Cummings, chair- 
man Philadelphia Branch of the Woman’s 
Party, and Ruth Williams, Philadelphia; 
Virginia — Sophia Wagenheim, Norfolk; 
and District of Colwmbia—Cornelia Hill, 


worker in Democratic ranks, and chair- 


man of Women in Industry of Federation 
of Women’s Clubs of the District of Co- 
lumbia; Mrs, R. B. Berberich, Luella 
Brown, Margaret Dowe, Mrs. H. C. 


Easterday, Sarah Grogan, Mabel Hyatt, 


Lillian Jones, Margaret Luers, Mrs. R. L. 
Quigley, Alma Patridge, member of Na- 
tional Association of Women Lawyers; 
Myrtle Patterson, Mayme Stark, Mabel 
Van Dyke, Jessie Wood and Mrs. A. * 
Willson. 


Approximately four members 


of the House are ready, according to a 


recent poll, to vote in favor of equal na- 
tionality for women as embodied in the 
Copeland-Dickstein measure (H. R. 3673) 


now pending. The Rules Committee of 
the House has given assurance that it will 


be brought to a vote. Chairman Bank- 
head has declared that he is personally 
pledged to half the women in the country 
in this matter. 

The bill came before the Rules Com- 
mittee for determination of a date for a 
vote, Saturday, March 24. Action was 
prevented by a communication from the 
Secretary of State which the Republican 
members of the Committee had printed as 
an official document, asking that the Com- 
mittee delay action pending the submis- 
sion to Congress of a report by an Inter 
Departmental Committee on the natural- 
ization law. Members of this Committee 


state that no report can be made during 


the present session of Congress. This 
Committee includes representatives of the 
State Department, the Department of 
Justice and the Labor Department. The 
Attorney General has authorized the 
statement that he has no objections to the 
bill being considered by the House on its 
merits. The Labor Department is in the 
position of having assisted in drafting the 
bill in its present form and of approving 
it when drafted, although Secretary Per- 
kins is represented by the State Depart- 
ment in its recent communication to the 
Rules Committee as in sympathy with its 
effort to block action. 


Protesting this arbitrary and unneces- 


sary delay of a measure on which Con- 


gress has the authority and is ready to 


vote, the delegation urged the President 
to intervene as he did at Montevideo in 
behalf of the Equal Nationality Treaty 
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and to see that this measure is promptly 
enacted into law and that our own coun- 
try take the stand which it has supported 
both at the International Codification of 


Law Conference and at the Pan American 


Conference, 

The letter of the Secretary of State 
which on March 24 blocked action on the 
bill by the Rules Committee was ad- 
dressed to Acting Chairman Bankhead 
and reads: 


“March 24, 1934. 
“The State Department 
“My Dear Mr. Bankhead: 


“Several ladies interested in the bill 
H.R. 3673, entitled ‘A bill to amend the 
law relative to citizenship and natural- 
ization, and for other purposes,’ have, 
within the past day or two, requested me 
not to take further steps to hinder con- 
sideration of the bill by your Committee. 

“I do not need to tell you that the ques- 


tion of removing the inequalities which 


exist between the sexes in matters per- 


taining to naturalization is one to which 
the Administration, including of course 
myself and my Department, is wholly 
sympathetic. 

“This sympathy was expressed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in a practical, concrete 
way in the early days of his Administra- 
tion when, by Executive Order of April 25, 
1933, he set up a Committee, consisting of 
the Attorney General, the Secretary of 
Labor and myself, to review the whole 
subject of the nationality laws of this 
country with a view to their codification 
into one comprehensive law to be sub- 
mitted to Congress. This Committee has 
been studying the question most care- 
fully, and with the Administration’s 
point of view in mind, in an attempt to 
find a wise and practical solution of the 
entire difficult problem which would in- 
clude the objectives sought by these 
ladies and the organizations they repre- 
sent. I think you will agree that it is 


Equal Rights 
better and more logical to consider all 


phases of the problem in a comprehensive 


way rather than to go at it in piecemeal 


fashion. 


“The Committee will shortly be in a 
position to present its report to the Presi- 
dent for transmission to the Congress, 
and I feel sure that the ladies will find 
that the code which we will propose will 
contain a solution better in consonance 
with their objectives than that contained 


in the bill they are now advocating. 


“In view of the action which the Presi- 
dent has taken to determine this ques- 
tion, I do not feel that I may properly 
take any other action than to inform your 
Committee as I did in my letter of March 
21 of the situation as it now exists, I 
have been advised that the Secretary of 
Labor is in thorough agreement with this 


position. 
“Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Conni I. Hutt, 
“The Honorable William B. Bankhead, 
“House of Representatives.” 


“The Minimum Wage Muddle” 


crease and severity of the discrimi- 
: nations against women that have 
recently become effective in every part of 
the world, particularly in Germany, 
Austria, England and the United States. 


There is this difference, however, in 
the way in which the matter is being 


F EMINISTS are outraged at the in- 


handled here and abroad: While through! 
the widely propagandized NRA, women 


workers in this country were assured of 
the same fair treatment accorded to men 
(that they are, in many cases, grossly 
cheated out of their just earnings, was 
shown in an article on “Code Discrimina- 
tions Against Women” by Clara Snell 
Wolfe in last week’s Equat RioHrs) it 
now appears that the very advocates of 
equality nationally have been urging 
minimum wages for women only through 
enactment by State legislatures; whereas 
in the other countries mentioned there 
was no such duality. The fight was in 
the open. Though the Hitler policy is 
perhaps more brutal—denying to some 
women the right to work at all—it has 
the virtue at least of being less insidious. 

We point out this difference by way of 
introduction to one of the finest exposi- 
tions we have yet seen of the minimum 
wage question as affecting men and 
women in this country. One cannot read 
the twenty-four-page brochure, entitled 
“The Minimum Wage Muddle,” by Vee 
Terrys Perlman, without appreciating 
that the author of the pamphlet has made 
a most thorough-going study of the sub- 
ject and that she has collected a mass of 
information bearing on every phase of it, 
not only nationally but in all the 
States in which it has come up for legis- 
lative consideration. And having gath- 
ered her facts, Miss Perlman presents an 
argument and a picture as cogent and 


convincing on the one hand as it is alarm- 
ing on the other. 
We recommend to all members of the 


Woman's Party, and especially chairmen 


of State and city branches and of the 
various councils, that they acquaint 
themselves with the contents of Miss 
Perlman’s treatise and give it the wide 
circulation that it deserves. Her address 
is Park Central Hotel, New York City. 
Because of the Botts of the NBA,’ 
especially during the first months of its 
existence, there are probably millions of 
women who have no idea of the wire-pull- 
ing that is going on behind the scenes to 
eliminate the woman worker as far as 
possible from the labor market. 

Miss Perlman points out that the NRA 
makes a legal minimum wage for both 
men and women compulsory. Without 
this premise, the Recovery Act would 
have been a nullity, since the Supreme 
Court has declared unconstitutional such 
legislation for one sex alone. This de- 
cision of the highest tribunal in the land, 
however, did not prevent the forces favor- 
ing special labor laws for women, Miss 
Perlman declares, from inducing no less 
than seven States during the past year 
from putting such “one-sided minimum 
wage statutes on their books.” And she 
emphasizes the fact that this movement 
was “aided by the tremendous prestige 
and influence of the Roosevelts, Miss 
Frances Perkins, Governor Lehman and 
others of like standing.” 

The proponents of these special labor 
laws for women in the States, who were 
supported by the President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt, Miss Perkins and Governor 
Lehman, Miss Perlman lists as “the A. F. 
of L.; its ancillary, the Women’s Trade 
Union League; the Consumers’ League; 
the League of Women Voters, and some 
social welfare groups.” She adds: 


“In the opposite trenches are the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party, the National 
Association of Women Lawyers, ‘the 
American Alliance of Civil Service 
Women (New York Chapter), the New 


Fork League of Business and Profes- 


sional Women, the Zonta Clubs of Albany 
and New York (organizations of execu- 
tive and professional women), the Busi- 
ness and Professional Women's Council 
of New York State, the State Federation 
of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, the National Women’s Real Estate 
Association, the Brooklyn Women’s Bar 
Association, the Brooklyn - Manhattan 
Women’s Railroad League, the Soropti- 
mist Union, Local No. 66; the Typo- 
graphical Union No. 6, Women’s Equal 
Opportunity League (all working wom- 
en), the Equal Rights Association (also 
all working women) and various organ- 
izations and individuals.” 


The proponents of the passage in the 
States of minimum wage laws for women 
only, who—Miss Perlman will not let us 


forget—also put into effect the NRA, 


“which makes a legal minimum for both 
men and women compulsory, could hardly 
have been oblivious of the fact that such 
laws were unconstitutional. For, ten 
years after the first Supreme Court de- 
cision was handed down, no minimum 
wage legislation by States for women 
and minors only was passed. “Engraved 
on the consciousness of everyone inter- 
ested in the subject,” Miss Perlman 
writes, “was the pronouncement of the 
Supreme Court in 1922, in regard to the 
minimum wage law for women and 
minors of the District of Columbia 
enacted by Congress itself: 


We cannot accept the doctrine that 
women of mature age, sui juris, require 
or may be subjected to restrictions upon 
their liberty of contract which could not 
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lawfully be imposed in the case of men 
under similar circumstances. To do 80 
would be to ignore all the implications to 
be drawn from the present day trend of 
legislation, as well as that of common 
thought and usage, by which woman is 
accorded emancipation from the old doc- 
trine that she must be given special pro- 
tection or be subjected to special restraint 
in her contractual and civil relationships’. 
(Adkins v. Children’s Hospital, 261 U. 8. 
525, 1923.) 


“This 1923 decision,” Miss Perlman 
continues, “was followed by a second de- 
cision in October, 1925, when the United 


States Supreme Court declared the Ari- 
zona minimum wage law for women un- 


constitutional (John W. Murphy, Attor- 


ney General for the State of Arizona, et 
al., v. A. Sardell, 269 U. S. 530). 


“A Federal district court, following 
the Supreme Court decision, found the 
minimum wage law of Arkansas uncon- 
stitutional and in 1927 this finding was 
affirmed by the federal Supreme Court. 
The Supreme Courts of Kansas and Porto 
Rico, in accordance with the Adkins de- 


cision, declared their minimum wage 


laws invalid.” 


In view of these decisions of the Su- 


preme Court and of a federal district 
court and in view of his promulgation of 
the NEW DEAL through the NRA, com- 
mitting the President ta the principle of 
equal wages for adults, whether men or 
women, there could be no other inference 
than that the Executive would consider 
himself bound by the decision of the 
Court and frown upon any attempt on 
the part of State legislatures to tamper 
with the spirit and effect of the NRA by 
passing laws prescribing minimum rates 
of pay for women only or for women and 
minors. What happened? 


New York, of which President Roose- 


velt had been but recently the Governor, 
on May 1, 1933, passed the Wald bill, 
backed by the American Federation of 
Labor, a minimum wage bill for women 
and minors. 


“Meanwhile,” according to Miss Perl- 


man, “President Roosevelt, without wait- 


ing for Governor Lehman to make his 
presumable choice of the Desmond or 
Wald bills (the Desmond bill was for men 


and women—Editor), immediately on 


the passage of the Wald measure had sent 
telegrams to the Governors of thirteen 
other industrial States urging them to ob- 
tain like legislation, stating rather pre- 
maturely that the Wald bill had the ap- 
proval of Governor Lehman and pointing 
out the necessity of protecting the manu- 
facturer. It must be remembered that 
at the moment President Roosevelt, 
through Secretary Perkins, was battling 
in Congress for the opposite kind of 
measure—one for all workers. Why this 
shattering duality? 


“The Recovery Act, sponsored by one- 


sided ‘protectionists, is based on the 


principle that for competition to be fair 
conditions must be identical for competi- 
tors in any business, and drastic penalties 
are provided for those who refuse to ac- 
cept uniform regulation. In approving 
the cotton textile code, President Roose- 
velt said: ‘After years of fruitless effort 
and discussion this ancient atrocity 


(child labor) went out in a day, because 


this agreement permits employers to do 
by agreement that which none of them 
could do singly and live in competition.’ 


WOMEN VOTERS 


Headquarters : 
Perth, Western Australia 
National House, 


ne | February 19, 1934. 
National Woman's Party, 

Capitol Hill, 

Washington, D. C. 


Madam: 
On behalf of the above Federation I am 


AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION Or 


49 William Street, Perth. | 


(Italics mine.) Yet it was only two days 
before that Mrs. Roosevelt had denounced 
this principle as preached by the National 


Woman's Party, stating that women 


needed the ‘benefit’ of regulations not im- 
posed on their competitors; and Miss 
Perkins astonishingly announced that 
now was the time to push the campaign 
for unequal laws for men and women 
workers in the States. 


“The day following the adoption of the 
cotton textile code, Governor Ely sent a 
special message to the Massachusetts 
Legislature urging authority to suspend 
temporarily the operation of the law for- 
bidding employment of women and 
younger workers in textile mills after six 


— 
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o’clock. The Governor pointed out that 
‘unless such a step is taken, the employers 
of Massachusetts plants will be at a great 
disadvantage in competing with those of 
States having no such restriction.’ 

“But to get back to the President’s tele- 


grams, Governor Ely had in the begin- 


ning of this new movement appealed di- 
rectly to President Roosevelt to help him 
pull Massachusetts’ chestnuts out of the 
fire. So even while Mr. Roosevelt’s ad- 
ministration, speaking through Secretary 
Perkins, was urging Congress to pass a 


general minimum wage measure for per- 


sons, the President sent out his wires 
urging Governors to obtain the fatally un- 
even minimum wage legislation for 
women and children alone 0 
Students of the situation noticed an- 
other odd quirk in that President Roose- 
velt, who was furthering with one hand 
minimum wage legislation for all 
workers and with the other legislation for 
women and minors alone, also com- 
manded through Congress a wage cut of 
15 per cent for all government employees 
and regardless of how little some of them 
were being paid, made no mention what 
ever of any minimum wage. | 
“It was further remarked that were 
Secretary Perkins consistent as a backer 


of the Wald bill and of the campaign to 


bring other industrial States in line with 


Massachusetts, she would have insisted, 


immediately on being made a member of 


the President's “cabinet, that he formu- 


late regulations whereby the women in 
the Cabinet would not be allowed to work 
more than, say, forty hours a week, never 
concern themselves with any business of 
government after six or perhaps five 
o’clock at night, and be able to serve only 
if their pay was considerably higher than 
their male colleagues would be willing to 
take in this period of government econ- 
omy and with plenty of males aching for 
the position at any price. 

“But Miss Perkins has not suggested 
such regulations for herself. Nor has the 
President. However, it is a frequently 
demonstrated characteristic of the move- 
ment that women who are the most de- 
termined that these restrictions shall 
apply to other women are equally deter- 
mined that they shall not apply to them- 
selves.” 

As to the A. F. of L. what part do th 
play in the melodrama of “protection” for 
the woman wage-earner? Are they taken 
in by the “sentimental nonsense” of those 
“obsessed by the notion that they must be 
their sisters’ keepers?” Obviously, they 
are not. Miss Perlman asserts: 

In heated moments at legislative hear- 
ings Federation men voice their real ob- 
jective—the ousting of women from in- 
dustry. Invariably forth comes the old 


bromide, ‘woman’s place is in the home, 


although not one of these men knows 
whether the women involved would have 
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| 
writing to convey the congratulations of 1 
— — generally, and to your own organization ae 
in particular, on the adoption of an Equal 5 
2220 Nationality Treaty by the twenty-one 1 
countries forming the American Republies A | 
which met recently at the Seventh Pan i 
American Conference at Montevideo, Uru- ee 
This is, indeed, splendid news for wom- Be 
en all over the world, and we appreciate 1 
the first time that the status of women 1 
has been raised to a high level by the ee 
united pact of s.group of nations. 4 
The news contained in “Equal Rights” 115 
has been sent to the press in all States. ae 
The above Federation has also written 11 
to the Rt. Hon. the Prime Minister of the . oat 
Australian Commonwealth, and to the 17 
Attorney-General, drawing attention to 1 
this forward movement regarding wom- oa 
en’s nationality, and expressing the fer- is 
vent hope that the Government of the 4 
Commonwealth of Australia will follow ne 
up this excellent lead by introducing a 1 
bill at an early date making nationality 1 
— women in this 
country. I might add that this request ap: 
was again made by deputation a few 1 
weeks ago and the Federal Government ie 
Wishing your organization continued 1 
success in its equality struggle, with 19 9 
greetings, I remain, tee. 
Yours sineerely 
(Signed) Bessie M. Rischbieth, oe 
President. 
. 
— 
ͤ——?2—— *˙¾ 
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any homes except those provided by their 
own labor, nor do they know what kind 
of ‘homes’ these are. Furthermore, in the 
great majority of instances it is the men 
who have cut in on ‘women’s work,’ be- 
cause almost every industry in which 
women are employed was formerly car- 
ried on almost exclusively by women in 
the home. With the coming of machinery 
women have simply followed their occu- 
pations to the factory, where men are 
the intruders in baking, spinning, weav- 
ing, sewing, dairy work, the preparation 


of all foodstuffs, dressmaking, cooking, 


the making of candles, soap, etc. One can- 
not help wondering what will become of 
the canning, baking, garment making and 
other industries if women are driven back 
to resume these occupations in the home, 
and in addition have no money for other 
consumption 

“In 1931 Federation labor groups with 
their usual associates fought for bills re- 


dueing the hours of work for women to 
forty-eight, forty-four and even thirty-six 


hours in Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, 


Indiana, Maine, Minnesota, Missouri, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
Pennsylvania and Wisconsin.” 

In another part of her brochure, Miss 
Perlman makes the interesting observa- 
tion that “for all that anyone knows. 
the percentage of women organized (in 
the American Federation of Labor) may 


even be greater and far greater than the 


percentage of men.” Declaring that the 
Federation’s “chief piece of propaganda 
for lumping women and children and sub- 
jecting them to regulations not affecting 
men competitors, is that it is necessary 


to thus ‘protect’ women because they | 


won't organize for better hours and wages 
while men do,” she points out that “the 
truth of the matter is that not only a 
pitifully tiny number of working men is 
organized, but that no one actually knows 
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not even the A. F. of L. nor the federal 
labor department—what percentage of 
female labor is organized nor what per- 
centage of male. In answer to a direct 
inquiry the A. F. of L. states, ‘We can not 
ascertain the proportion of women mem- 
bers in the American Federation of La- 
bor. Our affiliated national and interna- 
tional unions in sending remittances for 
dues merely report on their total member- 
ship and do not furnish any classifica- | 
tion’.” | 

Here is a matter for the women work- 
ers themselves to look into. It may bring 
to light some startling facts which can 
be used as an effective weapon to fight the 
onslaughts of their disingenuous mascu- 
line “protectors.” 

Space forbids our going into greater 
length on Miss Perlman’s excellent trea- 
tise. In concluding, we again recommend 


that our readers acquaint themselves with 


its contents in toto. 


Additional Facts the Equal Nationality Treaty 


| N LAST week’s Equat RicuHts was 
| published the full text of the Equal 
Nationality Treaty, together with an 
explanation of the action taken on it at 
Montevideo, a short history of the 
treaty prior to the Montevideo Confer- 
ence, and an account of the support given 
the Treaty—also prior to the Conference 
—by jurists, international women’s or- 


ganizations and the Government of the 


United States. 

There remains to consider the effect of 
the Treaty on the laws of the signatory 
powers, and the advantages of the treaty, 
method of securing equality in nationality 
over the method of amending the laws in 
each country one by one. 


Effect of the Equal Nationality Treaty on the 
Laws of the American Republics 


Countries in which the Treaty will 
cause no change in national lawo—There 
are four countries, Argentina, Chile, Para- 
guay and Uruguay, in which at present 
there is complete equality between men 


and women in all matters connected with 


nationality. In these four countries, 
therefore, the Equal Nationality Treaty 
will not cause any change in the nation- 
ality laws. 

Countries in which the Treaty will 
cause a revision of the law relating to 
capacity of parents to transmit nation- 
ality—The laws of ten of the American 
republics are at present unequal between 
the father and the mother in regard to 
the capacity to transmit nationality to 
their child. The Equal Nationality 
Treaty will result in the removal of this 
inequality in these ten countries. These 
countries are: Bolivia, Brazil, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Mexico, El Salvador and the United 
States. 


Countries in which the Treaty will 
cause a revision of the law relating to the 
effect of marriage upon nationality—The 
laws of fourteen of the American Repub- 


lies are at present unequal between men 
and women in regard to the effect of mar- 


riage upon nationality. The Equal 
Nationality Treaty will result in the re- 


moval-of this inequality in these fourteen 


countries. These countries are: Bolivia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Peru, El Salvador, 
the United States and Venezuela, : 

Countries in which the Treaty will 


cause a revision of the law relating to a 


change of nationality by husband or 
wife—The laws of fourteen of the Ameri- 
can Republics are at present unequal be- 


tween husband and wife in regard to 


changing nationality after marriage. The 
Equal Nationality Treaty will result in 
the removal of this inequality in these 
fourteen countries. These countries are: 
Bolivia, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Do- 
minican Republic, Heuador, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, El 
Salvador, the United States and Vene- 

Countries in which the Treaty will 
cause a revision of the law relating to the 
effect of a change of nationality by 
parents—The laws of fifteen of the 
American Republics are at present un- 
equal between the father and mother in 
regard to the capacity to change the na- 
tionality of a minor child. The Equal 
Nationality Treaty will result in the re- 
moval of this inequality in these fifteen 
countries. These countries are: Bolivia, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, Haiti, Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, El 


Salvador, the United States and Vene- 
zuela. 
Effect of the Equal Nationality Treaty on the 
Laws of the United States 

In regard to the capacity of an Ameri- 
can father and an American mother to 
transmit American nationality to a child 
born abroad—The principal change which 


the Treaty will make in the nationality 


laws of the United States will be to re- 
move the present inequality between a 
father and mother with regard to the 
capacity to transmit nationality to a 
legitimate child born outside the United 
States. The present law of the United 
States on this subject discriminates 
against the mother. This law is as fol- 
lows: 

A legitimate child born outside the 


jurisdiction of the United States of a 


father having United States citizenship 
at the time of the child’s birth has United 
States citizenship (regardless of whether 
the father is a native or a naturalized 
citizen) if the father has at some time 
prior to the child’s birth resided in the 
United States. In order to receive the 
protection of the United States, such a 
child, if it should continue to reside out- 
side the United States, must record at an 
American Consulate upon reaching the 


age of eighteen its intention to become a 


resident and remain a citizen of the 
United States, and must take the oath of 
allegiance to the United States upon 
reaching majority. On the other hand, a 
legitimate child born outside the juris- 
diction of the United States of a mother 
having United States citizenship and a 
foreign father has no claim to United 
States citizenship. 


In regard to the effect of marriage 
upon nationality—A second inequality 
that will be removed is with regard to the 
effect of marriage upon nationality. The 
present law is as follows: 

A woman having United States citizen- 
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ship is permitted upon marriage to a 
foreigner to make a formal renunciation 
of her United States citizenship before a 
court having jurisdiction over the natu- 
ralization of foreigners, if she wishes to 
make such a renunciation, but no corre- 
sponding right of renunciation of United 
States citizenship is given to a man upon 
marriage to a foreign woman. 

In regard to the capacity of a foreign 
man and a foreign woman to naturalize 
their child through their own naturaliza- 
tion—A third inequality that will be re- 
moved is with regard to the capacity of 
a foreign man and a foreign woman to 
naturalize their child. The present law 
is as follows: 


The naturalization of a foreign man 
as a United States citizen or the resump- 
tion of United States citizenship by a 
man formerly having that citizenship 
carries with it the naturalization of his 
minor child born outside the United 
States, from the time when such minor 
child begins. to reside permanently in the 
United States. On the other hand, the 
naturalization of a foreign woman as a 
United States citizen or the resumption 
of United States citizenship by a woman 
formerly having that citizenship does not 
carry with it the naturalization of her 
minor child born outside the United 
States, when the father and mother are 
living together and the father has not be- 
come naturalized. The naturalization of 
a foreign woman, or the resumption of 
United States citizenship by a woman 
formerly having that citizenship, carries 
with it the naturalization of her minor 
child born outside the United States only 


Equal Peo for. HOUSANDS of 
Equal Work women crowded 
into the Central 
Hall, Westminster, 
ar : last night to uphold 
the claim of Equal 
Pay for Equal 

work. 


Representatives of 33 women’s organi- 


zations of Great Britain sat on the plat- 
form and the meeting overwhelmingly 
adopted a resolution calling on the gov- 
ernment, local authorities, and other em- 
ployers to put the equality principle into 
practice. | 
Mrs. Wintringham in the chair, said 
that though women had obtained justice 
in many fields there were still missing 
links, 

Miss E. E. Froud, general secretary Na- 
tional Union of Women Teachers, said 
that under the Burnham Scale women 
teachers in their first year got £12 10s. 
less than men, although equally well 
qualified, 

Miss Dorothy Evans, secretary of the 
Association of Women Civil Servants, 
said that in spite of Government promises 
of equality, civil servants are still paid at 
different rates. The budgetary position 
was favorable and the decision to aggre- 
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when the marriage no longer exists and 


the child is in the mother’s legal custody. 


In regard to the naturalization require - 
ments for foreign men and women mar- 
ried to United States citizens—A fourth 
inequality that will be removed is with 
regard to the requirements for the natu- 
ralization of foreigners. The present law 
is as follows: 


The usual requirements for the natu- 
ralization of foreigners are reduced in 
the case of a foreign woman who marries 
a citizen of the United States or whose 
husband has been naturalized as a United 
States citizen, but these requirements are 
not correspondingly reduced in the case 
of a foreign man who marries a woman 
citizen of the United States or whose wife 
has been naturalized as a United States 
citizen. 

In regard to minor points—There are a 
few minor inequalities in the present law 
which will also be removed. Among these 
are the following: 


(a) When a foreign man who has de- 
clared his intention to become natural- 
ized dies before his naturalization is com- 
pleted, his widow and minor children 
may be naturalized without a declaration 
of intention, upon complying with the 
other requirements concerning natural- 
ization, but no corresponding reduction 
in the naturalization requirement con- 
cerning a declaration of intention is made 
for the husband of a foreign woman who 
has declared her intention to become 
naturalized and who has died before her 
naturalization is completed. 

(b) When a foreign man who has de- 
clared. his intention 


Press Comment 


gate all work in the common service 
classes meant that men and women would 


work side by side and there would 


no longer be any ground for inferring 
that women did not do quite the same 
work. 


Major Hills, M.P. for Ripon: “The 


modern woman in business has to support 
others just as men have to—and when the 
question of support occurs men are not 
offered less for their services if they have 
no dependents.” 

Miss Winifred Holtby, the novelist, was 
roundly cheered when she said that wom- 
en do not want to be blacklegs—they are 
forced to be. “Women are used for the 


purpose of undercutting men’s wages,” 


she added. 

Lord Strabolgi (Lieut. - Commander 
Kenworthy) said that the principle of 
equal pay was more in the interests of 
men than of women. “One of the great 
dangers in industry today is the under- 
cutting of wages by women who are taken 
on in the place of men,” he said. Lower 
wages meant later marriages or no mar- 
riages at all. 

Miss Mary Welch, a former factory 
worker and now an organizer for the 
N. U. D. A. W. in Lancashire, spoke for 
the women in industry. 
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ized becomes insane before his natural- 
ization is completed, and when his wife 
thereafter makes a homestead entry under 
the land laws of the United States, the 
wife and their minor children may be 
naturalized without any declaration of 
intention, upon complying with the other 
requirements concerning naturalization, 
but no corresponding reduction is made 
for the husband of a foreign woman who 
has declared her intention to become 
naturalized and who has become insane 
before her naturalization is completed. 


Advantages of the Treaty Method of Securing 

Equality in Nationality Over the Method 

of Amending Existing Laws in Each © 
Country, One by One 

The Treaty has achieved equality in na- 
tionality for all the Republics of the 
Western Hemisphere at one stroke— 
Equalization of all the nationality laws 
of each country will become immediately 
effective upon ratification of the Treaty. 
The long, laborious, costly and frequently 
ineffective work of securing separate 


amendments to each national law will be 
ended. 


The Treaty means that equality in na- 
tionality is now more securely estab- 
lished than it would have been if ob- 
tained by national action—Equality in 
nationality obtained as a result of the 
Treaty is more permanent than if it had 
been obtained by national action, for no 
signatory country can ever again, with- 
out denouncing the Treaty, enact any un- 
equal law_on the subject of nationality, 


A PWA Engineer Conn., March 
The New York 7—Mrs. Nora 8. 
Barney of Ander- 
Times, | 
March 8, 1934. 2 ad, 2 
(Mrs. Barney is the ch, was appoint- 
„ ed today a resident 

daughter of Harriet 
Stanton Blatch and 
the grand-daughter * 
of Hliaubeth Cady _ Administra- 


ern Mrs. Barney was 

| appointed by H. A. 
Gray, director of the inspection bureau 
in Washington, and was assigned to the 


staff of Frank J. Carew, PWA engineer- 


ing inspector for Connecticut and Rhode 


Island, with offices here. She will be de- 
tailed in an inspection capacity toa PWA 
project, probably in Connecticut. 

_ Mrs. Barney was formerly a structural- 
Steel designer for the American Bridge 


Company. Her salary in the new posi- 
tion will be $3,000. 


She will be required to remain on the 


site of the projeet to which she is assigned, 


to see that the work of construction 
gangs is up to specifications and that 
wage and hour standards are maintained. 
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Job Curb Defeated 
In New York 


New York Herald- 
Tribune, 
March 15, 1934. 


LBANY, March 

14.—A bill by 
Assemblyman 
Frank X. Bern- 
hardt, Republican, 
of Buffalo, to make 
it unlawful for both 
husband and wife to hold civil service 
positions, was defeated in the Assembly 


today by a vote of fifty-two to forty-four. 
Half of those who voted failed to do so 
until the roll was called a second time. 
Even then there were numerous members 
present who evaded voting by keeping 
silent, and were recorded among the fifty- 
four ‘“absentees.” 

When Mr. Bernhardt moved for pas- 
sage of the bill, Irwin Steingut, minority 
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leader, asked to be recorded in the nega- 
tive. Others joined in the request, but 
no one asked for a roll call vote. So 
many hands were raised to be recorded 
in the negative, however, that Speaker 
Joseph A. McGinnies ordered a roll call, 
otherwise the bill might have passed with 
only those who raised their hands being 
recorded — it. 


News from the Field 


Harrisburg Branch Formed 
OLLOWING upon the recent Regional 
Conference of Middle-Atlantic States 

held in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, a 
Branch of the Woman’s Party has been 
formed in the Pennsylvania capital. Dr. 
Ruth Deeter was elected president, and 
the other officers are: Blanche Nace, vice- 
president; Helen Lutz, recording secre- 
tary; Madeline Moore, corresponding sec- 
retary; and Mrs. William Elder, treas- 
urer. 

One of the leaders of the Party in Har- 
risburg is Elizabeth S. Baker, known 

throughout the State as an educator and 
as a champion of better schools. The 
success of the Harrisburg Conference, and 
the prompt organization of the Harris- 
burg Branch is due in great measure to 
her efforts, as also to the cooperation of 
Sara B. Cummings, president of the Phila- 
delphia Branch, and Arabel Clark, presi- 


dent of the recently organized Regional 


Committee of the Woman's Party for the 
Middle-Atlantic States. 


 Treatyward 

By Anne Clement Rotter 
N Sunday, March 25, stepping off the 
Liberty Limited into the snow-clad 
city of Washington, D. C., I arrived there 
in the interests of the Equal Nationality 
Treaty and the Equal e Bill, 

H. R. 3673. 

There seemed to 10 a hitch and sus- 
pense at the National Woman’s Party 
Headquarters which is more wearing than 
action. 

The Treaty I found has started on its 
journey to the United States, and would 
be here in about two weeks, according to 
advices from the State Department. 

It is then that we will turn our 
thoughts treatyward, but it would seem 
that it should not be a very serious drive, 
for our Government has already gone on 
record in favor of the Treaty and, with a 
Democratic Senate, how can we expect 
anything short of ratification? 

The bill, as we know, equalizes the last 
of the nationality laws. It is a part of 
the Cable plan. 

In ͤ 1930 and 1931 the first two bills 
were made into law, and Bill H. R. 3673 is 
the final bill. 

It is high time women gave more 
thought to their legal status. 


: Wheeler, and Mr. McAdoo, and over his 


Women think of everything else—the 
Indians, the children, the home, the poor, 
the sick, the aged, the city, the county, 
the State, the country at large, the club, 
but they never sit down and seriously 
think of and discuss themselves. 

It was stated by Mr. Jenkins, of Ohio, 
a Republican, on the floor of the House 
of Representatives that the State Depart- 


ment was opposed to our Bill H.R. 3673. 


I knew that Secretary Hull had always 
been in favor of Equality between men 
and women, and has been a help to us 
in the past, and so how could the State 
Department, with Secretary Hull at the 
head, be against our bill? Wasn’t he, as 


a member of the Senate, always helpful 


to women in their Equality campaigns? 
Didn’t he as a delegate to the Democratic 
Convention give us valuable aid? Didn’t 
he acknowledge in company with many 
other delegates to the Democratic Con- 


POC! 


signature, that Equal Rights to All“ in 
the Demoeratie platform ineluded women? 
- I conferred with ex-Congressman Scha- 
fer of Milwaukee, who thought the State 


Department didn’t want any more coal 


born eitizens. 

The present status means that t United 
States men may bring their foreign born 
children here and have them walk right 
in as citizens, but United States women 
may not. Imagine a brother and sister, each 
with foreign-born children — the brother 
may walk in with his little brood; the 
sister, although an American citizen her- 
self, may be years in getting back to her 
native land, for she won't desert her chil- 

So I wired the Secretary of State a real 
nice day letter congratulating him ‘upon 
his rise to high position which I meant in 
all sincerity—and thanking him for past 
favors—also sincerely — and mentioning 
that Mr. Jenkins of Ohio said the State 
Department was against our Bill H.R. 
3673 and that I just could not understand 
it with “Equal Rights to All” in the Dem- 
ocratic platform. Right then and there 
it dawned on me that I needed a change 
of climate badly and I petitioned, “Could 
I have a short interview on Monday?” 
In a few hours came the answer, “I will 
be glad to see you on Monday at 10 
o’clock. (Signed) Cordell Hull.” 


So I put on my bonnet and went to 
Washington to find out where the hitch 
was, for this bill is very dear to my heart, 
as it accomplishes a very important thing 
which is that it allows the mother, who 
bears the child, who loves the child, who 
gives her lifetime to the child, as well as 
the father, to transmit her own nationality 
to the child, which, strange to say under 
the United States law, she has never been 
able to do although in thirteen South 
American countries she may do that very 


thing. 


Well the n of state thought we 
had not cooperated with him. Many un- 
successful attempts had been made, but 
he did not know it, which shows that the 
man at the top does not always know 
what the man at the bottom is doing. But 
the Secretary of State during our forty- 
five minute interview assured us many 
times that he would not stand in the way 


of dur bill; and in our presente dictated a 


letter to the Rules Committee saying that 
he would not stand in the way of our 
bill, and directing that the intention of 
this letter is to modify his previous letter 
on the same subject. So we counted on 
our Secretary’s ~ liberal e and 
not in vain. 

A poll of the House shows 90 per cent. 
in favor of the bill. We hope soon to get 
a special rule for the bill and, when the 
vote is taken in the House, I shall note 
how many of our 10 Wisconsin Congress- 
men vote “Aye,” and if any vote “No,” 
and if any are absent. Indeed we shall 
have our eye on all the Congressmen. I 
do not anticipate much opposition. Legis- 
lators seem to have learned their lesson 
pretty well—that what is good for the 


father is good for the mother, and what 
is good for the brother is good for the sis- 


ter, and so on down the line. 
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